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come gentler, more truthful, more thoughtful, and more obedient. 
It cheers us to see the child, grown man, intent on the study and 
enjoyment of picture, statue, symphony, or poem. All individual 
cases to the contrary notwithstanding, we know that in the broad 
general average, such a man will be chaster, truer, more honest 
and more loving than his ruder and less perceptive neighbor. 

If these things be so, then whatever exposes the young soul to 
the finest influences is of infinite good. The sense of beauty, like 
the ordinary physical perception of sight, needs objects and occa- 
sions for development in order to exist at all. As poor Caspar 
Hauser, in emerging from his dungeon, was blinded and dazzled, 
seeing everything dimly, in confusion or distortion, so a soul with- 
out aesthetic training is helplessly bewildered when brought face to 
face with beautiful objects and called on for appreciation. Our 
average daily life is not rich in such forming influences. Much 
gentle teaching, it is true, steals in from numberless objects in our 
daily walks ; to a soul properly attuned there is instruction in a 
Broadway shop-window or the threadbare melody of a*street-organ. 
But even such wayside teachings as these, with many of more preten- 
tious character, often tend to the superficial, the false or the vulgar. 
A few favored souls, born under some kindly conjuncture of the 
stars, have such delicate, unerring sensitiveness that they feel and 
enjoy true grace and harmony under all disguise, while they reject 
what is false or exaggerated, with whatever pinchback splendor 
adorned. But the average child, as well as the average man, gets 
far more bad teaching than good— he grows up, too often, in aes- 
thetic sense, not only blind, but perverted. He not onlyfails to see 
what is really beautiful, but, sadder still, has a set of vulgar whims 
and prejudices which create in him a morbid enjoyment of the ar- 
tistically false and vicious. The coarsest daub in a Bowery shop- 
window will delight a crowd who would spend no second look on a 
Titan or a Murillo ; and the loafer who revels in the brazen jingle 
of the concert saloon would snore over a sonata of Beethoven or 
Schumann. 

We come back, then, 
to our practical problem 
— how to surround the 
young mind with the 
most healthful aesthetic 
influences, to so guide its 
tastes and fix its habits 
that sympathy for the 
really true and beautiful, 
and repulsion for the 
ugly, or false, or vulgar, 
shall become molded into 
its very constitution, till 

"The music has some- 
how got mixed with the 
whole." 

With this intuitive dis- 
crimination of the good 
and dislike for the bad 
the mature soul may 
safely go on its way, cre- 
ating, judging, enjoying ; 
without this, its aesthetic 
efficiency must always be 
halting and imperfect. 

And to this end we can 
not begin our training, 
even though indirect and 
unevident, too soon. It 
happened once to the 
writer, at the tea-table of 
a Berlin professor, to 
pick up a child's-book 
filled with clever silhou- 
ette illustrations, innocent 
enough, but grotesque, 
and often ugly. "Yes," 

said the quiet little Frau Professorin, " that was confiscated to-day 
from the hands of the young ones. They will get the distorted and 
caricatured element in life soon enough ; I don't wish them to begin 
earlier than is absolutely unavoidable." There spoke a whole vol- 
ume of motherly care and far-sighted wisdom. If only our chil- 
dren could see few or no ugly things, but of beautiful ones the 
utmost possible' number ! If habit, that subtle, inevitable teacher, 
could be brought in to fix fast in the young soul intuitions, instincts, 
of grace, proportion, truth and harmony ! Who does not see what 
wonders might be effected by such a training judiciously and per- 
sistently carried out? If the money now squandered in foolish lux- 
ury were laid out in adorning the home with even a few thoroughly 
beautiful objects, not merely superficial or evident, but needing, 
and therefore developing, thought and patient observation, the im- 
pression of which should grow, as it were, with the soul's growth, 
and cling in the mind ever after, a tender memory, a haunting influ- 
ence of good ! 

We hail with pleasure any such movement as the one inaugura- 
ted in Boston, not only as good in itself, but in especial as good for 
our young country, with its inheritance of clear, incisive practicality, 
untempered by the gentler poetic and artistic perceptions. It will 
lie in our way frequently to return to this theme, one of the most 
suggestive and appropriate which could be treated in an art column. 
For the present, we must content ourselves with congratulating our 
New England brethren, and in especial the Social Science Associa- 
tion on their enlightened activity, and repeating the consoling motto 
with which we began, " Eppursi muove ! " 

A critic, in one of the morning papers, comments very appositely 
on the disposition of the visitors at Twenty-third Street to declare 
each year's annual exhibition worse than the last. Though not 
usually willing to be ranked among the laudato res temporis acti, we 
must, for one, give in bur adhesion to the general verdict. With- 
out having had the pleasure of attending the Academy of 1869-70, 
we can not easily imagine it worse — or not better — than the present. 
The ingenuity of the spectator is no little taxed to account for the 
unwelcome phenomenon. That this, as has been suggested, is the 
Winter Salon wheujhe artists have had no time to work up their 
Summer's sketches, seems hardly an exDlanation. A glance at the 
catalogue shows that the present collection is anything but an 



exclusive representation of the year's work, including, as it 
does, a large infusion of foreign elements and productions of former 
years. 

The gossip of the atelier hints at discontent and discouragement on 
the part of certain talented and earnest young artists who, not en- 
joying the favor of the powers that be in academic matters, have 
been, gently or ungently, pushed from their places — or have never 
yet attained them — on the Academy walls, and are fain to exhibit 
in their own studios. 

" If it were so, it-were a grievous fault, 
And grievously hath Caesar answered it." 

From whatever causes flowing, the result is disheartening. Poor 
and spiritless composition — tame subject — cold, or glaring, or 
muddy coloring — incorrect drawing — such is the dreary list of de- 
pressing influences which makes a stroll through the rooms of the 
Academy, with rare exceptions, a duty rather than a pleasure. It 
almost follows, without comment, that two or three of the best bits 
on the walls are from foreign hands, and that Troyon and Breton 
have been called in to, in some slight measure, fill the gap which is 
left by Coleman and Kensett, Church and Bierstadt and Gifford. 
Not that these gentlemen, and others their peers, have not made 
their bow this year to the visitors of the Academy, but they have 
made it awkwardly or ill. Space and time forbid, for the moment, 
more extended comment on this disconcerting fact. With the 
riper examination of another month we may find occasion to dis- 
cuss it in more detailed fashion. 

O.ur illustrations on page 18, rom paintings by J. G. Brown, 
"The Queen of the Woods" and " Little Bo-Peep," lay claim to 
the suffrages of our younger readers, while parents, it is to.be 
hoped, will like them for the little folks' sake. The breath of 
woody greenery and Summer's air which they bring with them is 
especially grateful in this cheerless Winter-time. These beautiful 




FRENCH MANTEL SET, IN BRONZE. 

little pictures are well worth preservation, and have, we under- 
stand, been chastely reproduced in chromo by the enterprising 
firm of L. Prang & Co. 



MUSIC. 

A stranger coming to this city and looking at the advertise- 
ments contained in our daily papers for the musical announcements, 
would be apt to have a feeling of disappointment, and, probably, 
to conclude that New York was doing almost nothing for the divine 
art. He would find theaters where the drama was represented in 
all its phases from the " nude " up. to the full Shakspearean habili- 
ments, but the doors of the Academy of Music he would find barred 
up, and the walls of the Grand Opera House echoing only to the 
dissolute strains of the French opera bouffe. He would also learn 
that Nilsson had gone West ; that our best standing orchestra, that 
of Theodore Thomas, was wandering about the country ; that the 
Italians had retired from the field, and that the muse had betaken 
herself to the Stadt Theater in the Bowery, there to preside over 
the German opera in general and the unintelligible discords of Mr. 
Richard Wagner in particular. 

Certainly this would seem to be a very dull state of affairs for the 
metropolis of tHe. western continent, and the supposed stranger 
might naturally make up his mind that, though this city may lead 
all the others in the matter of commerce, it follows manv in the 
matter of music. 

But should he fortunately fall in with some one, " to the manor 
born," who knows all its staircases and private chambers, he 
might learn that beneath all this outward and seeming dullness 
there is the greatest activity. That, in fact, New York was never 
more alive to the art or more earnest in its pursuit than at this 
moment. But this activity goes on in a quiet, almost a private 
way, and beneath the surface of public notice. 

The interest in Italian opera has certainly declined among us. 
It seems as though its day were over; but in its place there has 
sprung up a more catholic feeling. Societies have been organized 
on every hand ; some for the practise of English madrigal music, 
others for German part-songs, and still others for mass, cantata and 
motet singing. Tens of thousands of our music-loving people 



belong to some one or other of these different societies. Most of 
them do their work quietly and are scarcely heard of by the public. 
The plan of organization followed by most of them is that of having 
active and silent members. The same dues are paid by all, but 
the latter class are only listeners, receiving their quota of admission 
tickets to the concerts given by the association. The Linderkranz, 
with its twelve hundred members, and the Arion, with its five hun- 
dred, are specimens of societies of this class. There are, in this 
city, more than sixty of these organizations among the Germans 
alone, and they are all hard at work, some of them on works of 
great scope and importance. The Linderkranz, for instance, gave, 
a short time since, at its private concert hall, with the aid of its 
orchestra, Liszt's oratorio "St. Elizabeth," a work of the highest 
difficulty, though, unfortunately, not of the highest beauty. Other 
clubs are engaged upon works of almost equal magnitude. 

The Madrigal Society, now called the Vocal Society, has taken 
a fresh start this Winter under a professional leader— Mr. Mosen- 
thal. Formerly it was led by an amateur, Dr. Brown— a good 
physician and a no less excellent musician. Mr. Mosenthal is the 
same conductor who has brought the Mendelssohn Glee Club up 
to, not only an equal, but a superior state of finish to the best of the 
German societies. His success, in this direction, has called much 
attention to him as a leader, and he has now several societies under 
his charge. Should Bergmann, tor any cause, ever lay down the 
baton of the Philharmonic Society, there is little doubt but that- 
Mosenthal would be the man who would be unanimously called to 
take it up. 

The Mendelssohn Glee Club, to which we have referred, is an 
admirably disciplined body of singers. Including the non-singing 
members, it numbers over a hundred, of whom some thirty are on 
the active lists. Its concerts, which are private, are given at Irving 
Hall; its rehearsals take place at the club-room in the Mercantile 
Library Building. The morale of this club is something quite out 

of the ordinary course. 
I Attendance at the re- 
I hearsals is considered by 
I all a paramount duty. 
I As membership is a priv- 
| ilege, those who allow 
other society obligations 
to take preference over 
their club obligations are 
requested to resign. No 
difficulty exists in filling 
their places. Conse- 
quently, there are no 
dummies, such as grace 
most of our societies. 
Every man is a worker, 
and a hard one at that ; 
for Mr. Mosenthal, 
though a kind and genial 
man, holds an iron ba- 
ton. He spares neither 
himself nor his chorus. 
Rehearsals, with him, 
mean downright, earnest 
work — a steady, stand-up 
and exhausting drill, till 
every phrase and note of 
the work in hand is exe- 
cuted according to the 
most rigid requirements 
of art. There is no other 
organization in this city 
where the same thing is 
practicable. The Ger- 
1 man societies stop to 
frolic and drink beer, 
while in the Madrigal 
Club, under the same 
leader, halt the members are ladies, and these have to be favored 
to a certain degree. They are unable to endure the same amount 
of drill as a club composed only of vigorous young men. 

The Church Music Association is another very important organi- 
zation. Its chorus is large, and its performances are accompanied 
by orchestra — a very great advantage to a society. The concerts 
are private, but Steinway Hall is taken for them, and they are al- 
ways crowded. Of 'course, therefore, they are private only in the 
sense that tickets for them cannot be purchased. They are dis- 
tributed among the members, who give them to their friends. The 
compositions that have, of late, received the attention of this associa- 
tion have been Haydn's " Third or Imperial Mass," and the beau- 
tiful music that Von Weber wrote for the " Preciosa." These 
works, though old and famous, are new to most of the public. Dr. 
Pech is the leader of this society, and though contending with many 
obstacles, it has met with a very large measure of success. Cer- 
tainly it has assembled the largest, most brilliant and intelligent 
audiences ever seen in a New York concert-room, and has done 
much to promote a taste for the best music in circles where an 
Italian cavatina was once thought to be the highest reach of art. 

The Berge Choral Union — a club under the direction of Wil- 
liam Berge, the well-known organist, is progressing in every way. 
Its rehearsals are held on Tuesday evenings at Chickering's new 
hall. During the Winter it will give four concerts of ancient and 
modern music, both ecclesiastical and secular. 

The Euterpe Society, under thf direction of Mr. John P. Mor- 
gan, organist of Trinity Church, \ ^ the youngest of our vocal socie- 
ties. It was organized this Fall, and gives promise of excellent 
work. Mr. Morgan is a gentlemin of much musical erudition, and 
of severe taste. He aims to bring out works of the highest charac- 
ter. Some of Bach's choral compositions and Mendelssohn's "Wal- 
purgis Night " are now in preparation. The voices of the Euterpe 
are to have the support and aid of orchestral accompaniment. 

The Mendelssohn Union, under Mr. Bristow's direction, sang 
lately in oratorio with Miss Nilsson, and surpassed all its previous 
efforts, winning great commendation for the manner in which it 
gave the choruses of Handel's " Messiah." 

The Harmonic Society is working on in a quiet way. If this 
society and the Mendelssohn Union could but be brought into 
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combination under some vigorous and energetic 
leader, we might have an oratorio society of which 
the city would be proud. 

We have said that Italian opera languishes, 
but it has still a few faithful followers. They 
gather occasionally at the little theater of the 
Union League Club and give representations un- 
der the direction of Signor Ronconi. One such — 
the first of a series — took place on the seventh of 
December. An act from Verdi's " Nabuco ; " one 
from Donizetti's "Linda Di Chamounix," an4 
one from Petrella's " Precauzioni," were given'. 
Ronconi was assisted by his pupils. In fact the 
representation marked the culminating point of 
their progress. 

From these facts it will be seen that though there 
is a very great lack of public musical entertain- 
ments there is no end of private ones, and that 
New York is thoroughly alive to the influences of 
this gentlest and most refining of the arts. 

PUBLISHERS' CORNER. 



THE INSURANCE OUTLOOK. 

It was prophesied one year ago that the year 
1870 would be the test year of life insurance 
companies. As we write, the year closes, but no 
startling developments have occurred important 
enough to provoke comment, from those who know 
nothing of the doings of that vast fraternity, the 
insurance world. Thanks to the kind care of the 
State, if not to the officers of some companies we 
might name, we have been spared the promised 
spectacle of a bankrupt life company. The keen 
eye of the superintendent is fixed on the ledgers 
of the companies, and we are assured that he will 
probe matters to the quick, if it be necessary, to 
know the strength of the foundation on which the 
confidence of the public is based so firmly. Those 
companies which make undue haste to be rich, 
and which are anxious to swell the amount of 
their assets by figures preposterously exaggerated, 
are increasing in number, and whether they come 
under the eye of the superintendent or not, the 
readers of this department will be kept posted in 
regard to the doings and sayings of the class last 
mentioned, as well as to the transactions of that 
considerable company of officers and agents who 
know the position a solvent life company should 
occupy, and 

— " knowing dare maintain." 

During the coming months, our readers will see 
that the criticisms and strictures we may be com- 
pelled to use in reference to certain companies will 
not always be the gentlest that can be written; 
we shall say earnestly whatever we may think best 
calculated to instill into the ear of the public the 
fact that there are companies which deserve pa- 
tronage and confidence, as well as many which 
receive both but which deserve neither. Our 
course, dictated by a sense of our responsibility as 
public journalists, but not always approved by 
those upon whom our strictures fall, has brought 
already upon our heads a libel suit,; and the appa- 
rent ill-will of some companies whose bubbles 
have been pricked and have fallen to the ground. 

In no event shall threats or flattery cause us to 
swerve from what we feel to be the strict line of 
duty. With a kind word for every honest, well- 
meant effort, we shall be none the less ready to 
denounce deceit, hypocrisy and sham. 

We are glad to know that our course has been 
approved by those companies whose business is 
based on honesty and fair-dealing, and we know 
that if, in the future as in the past, we try to act 
as conservators and counselors for a sound system 
of life insurance, we shall be doing our bounden 
duty by the companies as well as to our patrons, 
the thinking, reading and insuring public. 

Swinging Water Set. — To lift a heavy ice- 
pitcher, in pouring out its contents is no little task 
for the slender arms of ladies and children, to 
whom the duty oftenest falls, and hence the need 
of some means by which the pitcher may be easily 
tilted without lifting in filling glasses, goblets, and 
the like. An ornamental base of oblong form has 
at either end a circular recess for the reception at 
one end for the goblet or drinking-vessel, at the 
other of a bowl for waste water, etc. from the 
central part of this base rise two standards, placed 
at opposite sides of the base, and having pivoted 
to their upper ends a carrier-frame, itself composed 
of two side-pieces, connecting at their lower ends 
with a bottom of circular form. Upon this bot- 
tom the pitcher is placed, and confined in position 
by a spring-catch, acting in conjunction with the 
annular upwardly projecting rim of the said bot- 
tom. It will thus be seen that the pitcher, of any 
suitable form or material, being attached to the 
swinging-frame just described, may be easily 
tilted to pour any desired portion of its contents 
into the goblet or other vessel placed, as pre- 
viously indicated, to receive it. Of course any 
moisture dripping from the outside of the pitcher 
will be caught in the base underneath, from 
which it may be readily wiped away. When the 
pitcher is made of uniform design with the stand, 
the whole constitutes a very complete and orna- 
mental set. 

It is manufactured and for sale by Reed & Bar- 
ton, Taunton, Mass., and No. 2 Maiden Lane, 
New York City — one of the oldest and most re- 
liable firms in the United States in the manufac- 
ture of electro-plated ware of all kinds, and whose 
standing in the trade is sufficient guarantee of the 
excellence of their products, both in quality and 
design and finish. 



Top Side Galah !* — It has been discovered by 
an admirer of Confucius, that "heathen Chinee," 
who wrote centuries ago, that the maxim " guard 
thy head better than thy heart," is interpreted 
best by Knox, who knows the ways of men and 
the mysteries of hats, so as to fit and suit you, me, 
or any other man. He has furs not fur from his 
hats either in quality and price. 

* Chinee for Excelsior. 



The Republic Life Insurance Company, 
of Chicago, having had its affairs investigated by 
an examiner, sent out by the Insurance Depart- 
ment of this State, has been rggularly admitted to 
do business here, and opened*kn office at No. 243 
Broadway, where agencies for the Atlantic States 
may be had, upon application," by first-class men. 
The company is organized upon the stock plan, 
with a capital of five millions of dollars, twenty per 
cent, of which is paid up ; the balance is to be 
accumulated from the earnings of the company. 
One of the plans of the company is to localize it- 
self in every State were it proposes to do busi- 
ness by appointing a local board of directors, 
placing a proportionate amount of stock there and 
dividing its loans up in the various sections of 
country according to the amount of stock and in- 
surance taken. Having for its officers old and ex- 
perienced insurance men, and among its directors, 
wherever a board exists, the best men in the com- 
munity, the company has a right to hope for a 
realization of its most sanguine expectations. 



The Hope Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany. — We are acquainted with no life insurance 
company in which the elements of success seem 
to be more apparent than in the Hope Mutual. 



FINE BRONZES 

IN NEW COLORS. 

Porcelain Jardinieres & Etageres. 
CRYSTAL VASES, 

Of Elegant Designs and Rich Colors. 

Solid Silver Ware, Fine yewelry, etc. 

Schuyler, Hartley & Graham, 

22 John St. and 19 Maiden Lane. 



CULBERT&CO., 

Pocket Books, 

24 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. 

Russia Leather Goods, Dressing Cases, Bags, &c. 
WRITING DESKS A SPECIALTY. 



FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE. 



PRANG'S CHROMOS, for Holiday Presents, $1 00 
PRANG'S CHROMOS, for Holiday Presents, 2 00 
PRANG'S CHROMOS, for Holiday Presents, 3 00 
PRANG'S CHROMOS, for Holiday Presents, 4 00 
PRANG'S CHROMOS, for Holiday Presents. 5 00 
PRANG'S CHROMOS, for Holiday Presents, 6 00 
PRANG'S CHROMOS, for Holiday Presents, 7 50 
PRANG'S CHROMOS, for Holiday Presents, 12 00 
PRANG'S CHROMOS, for sale in all Art stores 
throughout the world. 
£3iF"Send for Prang's Christmas Journal, contain- 
ing Price List and Illustrations. Mailed free, on re- 
ceipt of postage stamp, by L. PRANG & CO., 

Boston, Mass. 




SWINGING WATER SET— Reed & Barton. 



During the thirteen and one-half months of its 
existence, it has issued nearly six thousand poli- 
cies, covering not far from twelve millions dollars 
of insurance, with an income therefrom of nearly 
half a million. This very remarkable prosperity 
is due to the indefatigable efforts of its executive 
officers, and to ttje exceedingly liberal form of 
policy which it hasiwritten. There is also a strong 
disposition among the managers to secure great 
economy in the administration of its affairs, and a 
careful medical selection of risks, together with a 
judicious investment of funds, will enable the insti- 
tution to do as well by its patrons, in the way of 
dividends, as any company in the land. We can 
not do better than to suggest to our readers the 
propriety of carefully examining its plans. 



Brown, Brothers & Co. 

59 WALL ST., N. Y. 

BILLS OF EXCHANGE on Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELING CREDITS 
issued, available in any part of the world. 

TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS OF MONEY 
made to and from London and Liverpool. 

ADVANCES made on Cotton and other Produce. 



A. T. STEWART & CO. 

Having made purchases at panic prices, 
offer 

SILKS, 

SATINS, 

VELVETS, 

At extremely low figures. 

Broadway and 4th Ave. 9th and 10th Sts. 



CRAMPTON BROS., 



MANUFACTURERS OF 



SOAPS-SPICES, 

SALERATUS, &C., 
Mills : 2, 4, 6, 8 & 10 Rutgers Place, 

And 33 & 35 JEFFERSON ST., N. Y. 
Office: 84 Front St Address: P. O. Box 6716. 



JOHN C. BRUEN, 
WOOD ENGRAVER, 

20 LIBERTY STREET, 

Refers to The A Mine. NEW YORK. 



ABRAHAM EDMONDS, 

Designer & Draughtsman on Wood, 

160 William St., 3d floor. 



CHARLES SEARS, 

Engraver on Wood, Lithographer and Printer, 

66 and 68 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 

Plain and Fancy Labels got up in the finest style. 

Also Illustrated Posters for Theaters, Concerts, &c. 

Illustrations of Dwellings, Machinery, Hardware, 

Cutlery, &c. 



SARONY&CO. 

PHOTOGRAPHERS, 

680 Broadway. N. Y. 
Napoleon Sarony. Alfred S. Campbell. 



Fine Art Gallery, 
A. A. Childs & Co., 

127 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 

Oil Paintings and other works of Art received on con- 
signment. Artists' Picture Frame Makers. 



ADVERTISE your BUSINESS 

IN 

WM. J. CARLTON'S 
LIST OF 30 MAGAZINES, 

Circulation 1,200,000. Fifteen Dollars per line. 
Send for Circular. Address 

WM. J. CARLTON, 39 Park Row, N. Y. 



ARCTIC 



INS. CO. 



Of New York. 

Cash Capital, - - $250,000.00 

No. 112 BROADWAY. 

Chas. Bamburgh, Sec'y. Vincent Tilyou, Pres't. 



^ETNA 
Insurance Company, 

HARTFORD, CONN. 

Incorporated 1810. Charter Perpetual 

Cash Capital, . . . $3,000,000.00 
Losses paid in 51 years. ^7,000.000.00 

Assets, at Market Value, . 5,744,378.66 
Liabilities, .... 214,372.41 



ATLANTIC 

Mutual Insurance Co. 

NEW YORK. 

Office, 5: Wall Street. 

Organized. 1842. 



Insures against Marine and Inland 
Navigation Risks, 

and will issue policies making loss payable in England. 
Its Assets for the security of its policies are more than 

THIRTEEN MILLION DOLLARS. 

The Company is mutual. Its whole profit reverts 
to the assured, and is divided annually, upon the Pre- 
miums terminated during the year. Certificates for 
which are issued, bearing interest until redeemed. 

J. D. JONES, President 
Charles Dennis. Vice-Pres't. 
W. H. H. Moore, 2d Vice-Pres't. 

J. D. Hewlett, 3d Vice-Pres't. 
J. H. Chapman, Secretary. 



Citizens' Ins. Co. 

156 BROADWAY, N. Y.. 

Issues Participating Policies, entitling the holders to 
THREE-FOURTHS OF THE PROFITS. 



Cash Capital, 
Assets, Jan. 1st, 1870, 



$300,000.00 
684,444.74 



EDW. A. WALTON, Sec. J AS. M. McLEAN, Pres. 



B. S. Walcott, Pres't 



I. Remsen Lane, Sec'y 



HANOVER 

Fire Insurance Co. 

Office:— 120 BROADWAY, 

(Cor. Cedar Street,) NEW YORK. 

THOMAS JAMES, Actuary. cash assets 

Eastern Agency Dep't. $726,399.94 



MERCANTILE 

Mutual Marine Insurance Co. 

35 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 



ELL WOOD WAL TER % President. 

ARCHD. G. MONTGOMERY, Jr. , Vice-President. 

ALANSON W. HEGEMAN % *d Vice-PreJt. 

C. J. DESPARD. Secretary. 



(incorporated 1838.) 

NA FIONA L 

FIRE INSURANCE CO. 

IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

OFFICES, No. 52 WALL STREET. 



CASH CAPITAL, 



$200,000.00. 



Henry T. Drowne, Pres't. Henry H. Hall, Sec'y. 



North American 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 

Office : 192 Broadway, New York. 

Incorporated, A. D. 1823. 
CASH CAPITAL, - - _ _ $500,000.00. 

F. H. Carter, Secretary. R. W. Bleecker, Preset. 
J. Griswold, Gen 1 1 Agft. W. Blackstone, V.-Pres't. 



Washington Ins. Co. 

172 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 



CASH CAPITAL, 
ASSETS, Feb. 1, 1870, 



$400,000.00. 
- 801,000.00. 



Wm. K. Lothrop, Sec. Geo. C. Satterlee, Preit. 
y Nu.A.Scoirr,Ass'tSec. Henry Weston, V.-Prest. 



Cash Capital. Scrip Participation. 



